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CONTENTMENT AND FELLOWSHIP:* 

OR 

PAUL'S TEACHINGS REGARDING PROPERTY. 
By Rev. Edward Tallmage Root, 

New Haven, Conn. 

Paul is the formulator of Christian ethics as well as doc- 
trine. He applied the principles taught by Christ to the 
problems of daily Christian life under the complex conditions 
of a high civilization. In studying the Christian conception 
of property in a brief essay one cannot do better than confine 
attention to his writings. 

I. The Life Purpose. 

Christ's moral teachings center in the idea of a life-purpose 
(Matt. 6 : 19-34). Life should be a seeking, a conscious unity 
in which every act is subordinated to one great end. Being 
all-controlling, the life-purpose determines the character. 
The most important of questions, therefore, is. What is the 
true life-purpose? Viewed in different aspects the question 
takes different forms, ' ' Where shall man lay up treasures ? 
Whom shall he serve ? For what shall he take thought ? " All 
possible life-purposes may be reduced to two classes, seeking 
wealth, i. e., food, drink and clothing, and seeking the King- 
dom of God. These two are mutually exclusive. The former 
cannot be the true life-purpose because its objects belong to 
the sphere of the temporary, because it treats a few of the 
conditions of life as if they were all, because its objects lie 
beyond man's control and because its sinfulness is proven by 
the fruit it has borne among the Gentiles. Therefore the 
Christian is to lay up treasure in Heaven and serve God by 
seeking first His kingdom and righteousness. This purpose 

♦Greek, Autarkeia kai Koindnia. Very hard to translate. The R. V. 
wavers between "contentment" and "sufficiency;" between "fellowship," 
" contribution " and " communicating." 
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through God's loving care, will secure all things that he 
needs. 

Paul's teaching is a development and application. The 
chief passage is i Tina. 6: 5-19. Note that he is addressing 
those who have adopted the Christian purpose and who are in 
danger, not of willfully abandoning it, but of being beguiled 
from it by the attempt to seek riches also. He says : To 
suppose that godliness is a way of gain is a characteristic of 
ignorant, vain and corrupt men. To seek riches is foolish, 
harmful and wicked. 

( 1 ) Because we brought nothing into this world nor can we 
carry anything out. 

(2) Because even in this life riches are uncertain. 

(3) Because such seeking leads to ruinous lusts, all kinds 
of sin, astray from the faith and into many sorrows. So 
Paul in his own experience saw the results of covetousness in 
Demetrius, (Acts 19: 23, ff., compare 16: 19) and in Demas(2 
Tim. 4: 10.) Or may have had in mind the cases of Achan, 
Gehazi and Judas. 

Paul classes covetousness with fornication as a sensual sin 
(Eph. 5:3, 5, and often). Rightly, for it is the valuing of 
the material to the exclusion of the spiritual. Both lover of 
luxury and miser are victims of enslaving lust. He also calls 
it idolatry, for it substitutes possessions for God as the su- 
preme object of trust and service. 

Such being the false, what is the true purpose? "But 
thou, O man of God, flee these things and follow after right- 
eousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, meekness," etc. 
Just as others plan and scrape and save every day to add to 
their hoard ; so the Christian is one, who makes every act of 
every day subordinate and tributary to the attainment of a 
god-like character ; doing nothing, saying nothing, thinking 
nothing but what will further this end. 

The difficult part of this is the "fleeing." If at one stroke 
we could sever ourselves from the world, it would be easy to 
be unworldly. But we cannot rid ourselves of the necessity 
of a certain amount of wealth, — food, clothing, shelter. 
Seeking these, as means to accomplish our supreme purpose, 
we are in constant danger of being led by imperceptible de- 
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grees into making godliness a way of gain. The problem 
before the Christian, therefore, is to keep the material in its 
true place as means to the spiritual, — to ' ' use the world as 
not abusing* it" (i Cor. 7: 31). Where draw the line? 
II. Contentment. 

Paul's solution is " contentment." 

Since the Christian's purpose cannot overlook the necessity 
of a certain amount of wealth, his great gain must be not 
righteousness alone, but "righteousness with contentment.'' 
The word in Greek is literally "self-sufficiency." It is used 
in classical Greek. Plato contrasts it with needing many 
things. Thucydides uses it of a country which needs no 
imports. Aristotle defines it as "being all and lacking noth- 
ing." Thayer's New Testament Lexicon therefore gives as 
definition, " a perfect condition of life in which no aid or sup- 
port is needed." 

Now there are two conceivable ways in which a being 
might attain this perfect condition, either by having infinite 
power, ability to accomplish every desire ; or having finite 
powers, and limiting desires to those which these powers can 
satisfy. The latter alone is possible to man ; and even this 
is not,- unless man's powers are sufficient to provide for his 
well-being. Now, man's well-being depends so largely upon 
spiritual conditions — upon his own will, that "a man's life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he pos- 
sesseth." So it is possible, to limit desire for material things. 
Such limitation is the secret of a happy life ; for he alone is 
rich who has no desire unsatisfied. 

This, Paul had learned. Writing to thank the Philippians 
for their contribution to his needs, he says (4: 1 1-12), " Not 
that I speak in respect of want ; for I have learned in what- 
soever state I am therein to be content (autarkes). In every- 
thing and in all things, I have learned the secret, both to be 
filled and to be hungry, both to abound and to be in want." 
The utterance of a man who sought first the kingdom of God 
and took no thought what he should eat or drink ! 

But one may ask. Did Paul regard this as his personal 
practice or a rule for all? Would he draw no limit except 

* KatackrSmenoi—T^eT\i.&-ps, " to use as the be-all and end-all." 
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ability, and say that a ricli man practices "contentment" 
provided lie lives within his income? Both questions are 
answered by i Tim. 6:8. "Having food and covering we 
shall be therewith content," or, "in these we shall have 
enough" (arkesthisomethd). By these terms Paul doubtless 
meant to include the material instruments required by intel- 
lectual and aesthetic needs, for his own most cherished pos- 
sessions were books and parchments. The rule is therefore, 
to limit expenditures to the least that is required for a healthy 
body and sound mind. 

This idea controlled Paul's life (Acts 20: 33-36). His 
writings are full of it. Hebrews, 13:5, contrasts such con- 
tentment with the love of money. I Thess. 4:11-12, com- 
mands quiet, constant industry as a Christian duty, that by a 
supply of necessities we may have need of nothing. 

But why should the limit be drawn at necessities? Why 
is it not my right and duty to provide myself with all the 
material advantages which I can procure, so long as I regard 
them as means? The answer lies in the complementary 
grace. 

III. "Fellowship." 

If I were the only man in the world, it would be my duty 
to furnish myself with the greatest possible material advan- 
tages. But I am not an isolated individual, I am a member 
of an organism. The root of all sin is to think of myself 
"more highly than I ought," i. e., to assume that I am 
anything but a member (Rom. 12; i. Cor. 12). This com- 
munity idea is the foundation of all moral duties (Eph. 4 : 
25-28, etc). The great error of modern Christianity, both 
practically and doctrinally is that it has substituted individu- 
alism for the community idea. 

Now the characteristic of a community is that the many 
members have a common life and ' ' the same care one for 
another" (i Cor. 12 and Acts 4: 32). All the powers of 
each are devoted to the interests of all, they regard all things 
as "common" {Koind). This "fellowship" [Koinonia, i. q., 
the supremacy in thought, feeling and will of that which is 
common), is the source of all Christian joy (Acts 2 : 46), as 
well as virtue. It is the same as John's favorite precept, 

19 
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" Love one another." Community of goods, is but one out- 
ward expression of this unity of spirit. 

" Fellowship " determines what "contentment" shall be. 
Each member having the same care for every other, will 
limit his desires to that which all can enjoy — the average in- 
come, or supply of "necessities." Yet it becomes a motive 
to unceasing industry (Eph. 4: 28). Personal necessity 
might be removed by the possession of a fortune, but one 
filled with this community spirit will not rest however much 
he may have given, while his labor can bestow yet more. 
The motive to labor from love of gain is excluded by Chris- 
tian " contentment," but only that its place may be filled by 
the more effective one of life for the community. ; ' Content- 
ment" is one side of Christian love, "fellowship" the other , 
The former grace is necessary in order that the latter may be 
possible. This seems the meaning of 2 Cor. 9: 8, "God is 
able to make all grace abound unto you: that ye having 
always all contentment (autarkeia, R. V. "sufficiency") in 
everything, may abound unto every good work ; as it is writ- 
ten, He hath scattered abroad, he hath g^ven to the poor, 
etc. 

The fullest discussion of "fellowship" is in 2 Cor. 8-9. 
Comparing this passage with other allusions we learn the 
significance of the word. 

(i) Its ground: — the unity of all in Christ, "One body in 
Christ." 

(2) The underlying principle based on this truth: — "Let 
no one seek his own, but each his neighbor's good (i Cor. 
10: 24). "Bear ye one another's burdens and so fulfill the 
law of Christ" (Gal. 6:2). "So laboring, ye ought to help 
the weak and to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how 
he himself said. It is more blessed to give than to receive" 
(Acts 20: 35). 

(3) Its enforcement : — It must be by each man's conscience. 
If not voluntary, it is morally valueless ; it is not Christian. 
(2 Cor. 9:7). 

(4) Motives: — Above all Christ's example, who became 
poor to make us rich, even God's unspeakable gift, (i Cor. 
8 : 9 and 9 : 15). Also the example of others, the Christian's 
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reputation, his perfection in grace and the glory of God 
(2 Cor. 8 : 1-8 and 9: 1-14). 

(5) The result aimed at: — This of course fixes the standard 
of giving. This result is nothing less than the equality of all 
Christians in respect to wealth. "For I say this, not that 
others may be eased and ye distressed ; but by equality ; your 
abundance being a supply at this present time for their want, 
that their abundance also may become a supply for your 
want ; that there may be equality ; as it is written. He that 
gathered much had nothing over ; and he that gathered little 
had no lack" (2 Cor. 8: 13-15). "Abundance" means more 
exactly "superfluity," i. e., excess over that required by 
Christian contentment; "want" is the amount by which 
any falls short. Again, as in Agur's prayer, we find the mir- 
acle of the manna appealed to as showing how God would 
have the good things of life distributed. Thus Christian 
"fellowship" differs from communism not in aim, but in 
means. It seeks equality without destroying property ; relies 
on love not on law. Startling as this interpretation may 
seem, the language will bear no other ; and it is confirmed 
by many allusions, e. g., in writing to the Thessalonians, 
Paul says, "If any will not work, neither let him eat," a 
command which would have been unnecessary and meaning- 
less except in such a community. Paul's "fellowship" is 
simply a development and application of the communism of 
the Jerusalem church, to adapt it to the condition of a scat- 
tered and world-wide community. 

This gprace is emphasized in Paul's epistles. ' < Communi- 
cating to the necessities of the saints" (Rom. 12: 13, koino- 
nountes). " To do good and communicate forget not" (Heb. 
13: 16, cf. Philemon 5-7). "Charge them that are rich in 
the present world . . . that they do good, that they be 
rich in noble deeds, that they be ready to distribute {eumeta- 
dotous) willing to communicate, {koinonikous)" i (Tim. 6: 
17-18). 

But how practically was this grace shown in the early 
church ? ' ' Fellowship " manifested itself in loving hospi- 
tality to apostles and evangelists, to delegates from sister 
churches, and to those whom public or private persecution 
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left homeless and destitute (Heb. 12:2; Rom. 12:13). Iii 
the "Teaching of the Twelve Apostles" we find given rules 
which later became necessary to protect this hospitality from 
being imposed upon. Again the wants of the poor in each 
local church were systematically provided for. Widows ap- 
pear to have been the most numerous class among the needy, 
and Paul gives detailed instructions for their enrolment 
among the pensioners of the church (i Tim. 5: 3-16). He 
would exclude all who could be supported by children, grand- 
children or a second husband. A man's first duty was to 
provide for all naturally dependent on him, that the church 
relieved of all unnecessary burdens might be able to do more 
in cases of real need. Not to do this was a violation of 
"fellowship" worse than apostacy. Ministers of the gospel 
were another class of the needy. To serve the church, as 
such, they must be free from other cares; and the church 
freely receiving their services freely provides for their needs. 
The very same reason is urged in i Cor. 9:11, for support of 
the ministry, which is given in Rom. 15 : 27, for contribution 
to the needy Jewish Christians. So in Gal. 6 : 6, the word of 
general import is used, ' ' Let him that is taught in the word, 
communicate unto him that teacheth in all good things." To 
deprive the church of this privilege is to do it wrong (2 Cor. 
12 : 13). Thus what the minister receives is not a salary, but 
loving supply of his necessities. Bearing this in mind- — that 
with Paul, "living by gospel," does not mean earning 
money, — his argument to prove the right of the ministry to 
receive support loses the mercenary tone which at first it 
seems to have (i Cor. 9: 6-14). 

Finally this fellowship extended beyond the limits of the 
local church and even of country and race. The great 
instance of Christian love in the New Testament is the contri- 
bution " for the poor saints at Jerusalem." How wonderful 
the new force brought into the world by Christ, which could 
constrain inhabitants of the great cities of Antioch, Corinth 
and Rome to contribute to the needs of unknown people in 
the obscure province of Judea ! Constrain men of the haughty, 
ruling race and Greeks proud of art and learning, to deny 
themselves for the sake of barbarians, and, of all barbarians, 
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for the Jews universally distrusted, hated and despised! 
The world had seen nothing like it. It was a miracle. 

Evidently "fellowship" can be perfect only when it is 
mutual. If one party selfishly takes advantage of the other's 
generosity, that generosity is doing more harm than good. 
The grace can therefore be exercised only in a community of 
persons all practicing "contentment" and "fellowship," all 
loving and being loved, serving and being served. For those 
outside of the Christian brotherhood, love however great its 
yearnings, can do little. So Paul says (Gal. 6: 10) "Let us 
work that which is good toward all men and especially toward 
them that are of the household of faith." Even the church 
is not yet perfect in love. So much of the "flesh " still per- 
sists that Christians forget "fellowship" and have law-suits 
one with another, nay themselves do wrong and defraud their 
brethren (i Cor. 6: i-ii). 

Others are ready to eat without working, (2 Thess. 3 : 10). 
Or to shift their natural responsibilities upon the church 
(i Tim. 5:8). Because some fail in "contentment" and 
"fellowship," these graces are more difficult for the rest; 
and the enforcement of these duties, for self -protection and 
the welfare of all, occasions friction. The Church is not yet 
a perfect body in which all the members have the same care 
one for another ; is rather a body diseased by the presence of 
inert, dead matter, in it, but not of it. 

But, though "fellowship" seems often like sowing seeds 
which are slow to germinate, Paul exhorts, ' ' Let us not be 
weary in well-doing ; for in due season we shall reap if we 
faint not." The significance of the church, like the com in 
the blade, is not what it is, but what it shall be, — "fitly 
framed and knit together, through that which every joint 
supplieth," growing into perfect unselfishness like its Head, 
destined to attain ' ' the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ." 

This is Paul's conception of the Church, his remedy for the 
long strife of rich and poor — a loving brotherhood inspired 
by the example of Christ who became poor to make us rich ; 
in which every member limits his own expenditure to the 
average of the community and employs his surplus wealth or 
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ability in love and wisdom for the common interests of in- 
struction, and preaching, and the relief of every brother's 
need, in which every local community recognizing the uni- 
versal body of Christ, cares for every sister church throughout 
the world, in which the individual instead of being robbed of 
personality by the constraint of a vast socialistic system is 
constantly being developed in wisdom and love by the re- 
sponsibility of planning and doing for himself what ought to 
be done, and in which this all-pervasive intelligence and de- 
votion, this combined wisdom and mutual love of all, adjusts 
each one's burden to his ability, and thus attains "equality" 
— "liberty, equality and fraternity." 

'Human nature is diametrically opposed to such a life.' 
Yes; but what does the Christian life mean, but putting off 
"the old man with his deeds" and "putting on the new 
man," even Christ Jesus? ' It is a tremendous task to bring 
the world, or even the church to such a life.' Yes; our 
"wrestling is not against flesh and blood but against the 
powers, against the principalities, against the world-rulers of 
this darkness." Only heroes can accomplish this warfare. 
' We cannot bring all men to this mind, but must remedy 
social evils by legislation and communistic systems.' Such 
attempted short-cuts can end only in disaster. Law cannot 
eradicate selfishness. Individualism is the parent of all 
heresy; selfishness, the root of all sin; self-absorption, the 
spring of all misery. Nothing will save the world but their 
extirpation. Christianity means nothing less than this, — 
unselfish life in and for the community of the unselfish. 



